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LETTERS TO PROMINENT PERSONS. 

No. 5. — To the President. 



Sib : The right to discuss the administration of " a public 
trust " is not one of mere privilege only, but carries with it the 
sanction of patriotic duty. The special privileges of the heredi- 
tary sovereign do not attach to the office or person of the Presi- 
dent of the United States. The latter is, at the best, but a head- 
servant, whose conduct, character, and purposes it is not only 
proper, but needful, to discuss. Only in this way can the people 
exercise that "eternal vigilance" which " is the price of liberty." 
Criticism is the dread of tyrants and the bane of fools ; the 
patriot-statesman always desires to have light thrown upon his 
acts. I respect your office, because I am a law-abiding citizen ; 
but the meanest right of the humblest American is infinitely more 
sacred than the evanescent dignity of the Presidency. Grover 
Cleveland, citizen, is a king ; G-rover Cleveland, President, is a 
public servant. With the former, I have nothing now to do. 
How the latter has discharged the trusts committed to his hands, 
it behooves every freeman to inquire, even at the risk of encounter- 
ing the petty spite of men "clothed with a little brief author- 
ity." Fortunately, your Minister to the Court of St. James does 
not hold the key to the court of public opinion. 

Success is the real test of merit ; but accident is not success. 
Measured by your opportunity, what has been your success as 
President of the United States ? It is something more than two 
years since you were called to the leadership of the Democratic 
party; something less, since you became the Chief Executive. 
Your official life is at meridian. Now is the time to take an 
observation. How reads the vernier ? 

The Congressional election which succeeds a President's inaugu- 
ration is the first real test of his success. Without pausing to 
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analyze very closely the results of the recent election, it may be 
premised, as a fact which even you will hardly question, that 
neither in its preliminaries nor its results can it be considered an 
indorsement of your administration. The Speaker of the House 
is very properly regarded as the right hand of the Administration 
when in political accord with the President, since it is through 
his action in the appointment of committees that the policy of the 
Government is carried into effect. In your case, this presumption 
of accord between the Speaker and the Executive is made much 
stronger by Mr. Carlisle's well-known personal relations with your- 
self. Is it not a matter of peculiar significance, therefore, that 
twenty-five per cent, of the chairmen of committees appointed by 
Mr. Carlisle failed of renomination in their respective districts ? 
Not only this, but your Speaker himself, in a district overwhelm- 
ingly Democratic, is re-elected by a slender majority, while the 
charge is openly, although probably unjustly, made by his oppo- 
nents, that even this was secured only by tampering with the 
returns. The Chairman of the Ways and Means Committee, the 
ex-officio leader of the Democratic party in the House, after an 
honorable career of self-succession, finds himself remitted to pri- 
vate life, and his reverse is attributed to the overwhelming burden 
of your favor. His clamorous colleague of the Claims Committee, 
made famous by the zeal with which he sought for traces of mal- 
feasance in the record of the opposition, comes back only with the 
narrowest margin in his favor. The Chairman of the Committee 
on Civil Service, an especial representative of your professed policy ; 
the heads of the Judiciary, Banking and Currency, Rivers and 
Harbors and Military Affairs were among those who failed of 
approval and renomination by the party itself. The chairman 
of another committee, who represented a district overwhelmingly 
Democratic, now represents a "doubtful" constituency. On 
the other hand, Mr. Randall, whom the Administration has dis- 
tinctly antagonized, holds his place without exertion ; and Mr. 
Hewitt, whose visiting card is unfamiliar at the "White House, 
only foregoes an assured triumphant re-election to Congress, to 
save his party in its most impregnable Northern stronghold. 

If the election of a President had devolved on the present 
House of Representatives, elected before you assumed the Presi- 
dency, a Democrat would have been elected. The vote by States 
stands : Democratic, 20 ; Republican, 16 ; not voting on account of a 
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tie, 3. In the next House, elected after the development of your 
policy, in a similar event, a Eepublican would be chosen. The 
vote will stand by States : Eepublican, 20 ; Democratic, 17 ; tied, 1. 
Considering the magnitude of the Labor vote just cast in New 
York, and the probability that a third candidate will be in the 
field with assurance of a very strong support in 1888, the loss of 
this constitutional citadel may prove of serious consequence to 
your party, and probably to yourself. 

In a very remarkable degree the surroundings of your official 
life have been favorable to success. When you took office, you 
found an overflowing treasury, a state of profound peace, a rapidly 
vanishing public debt, a revenue defective only in superabundance, 
and an entire freedom from foreign complications. The year just 
drawing to a close has been an improvement on its recent prede- 
cessors in salubrity, productiveness, and prosperity ; and these, it 
is well known, incline a people to kindly feelings toward the 
Government. 

No great political question played any considerable part in 
your election, to add the sting of fanatic hate to the disappoint- 
ment of your opponents. The nominations on both sides tended 
to break down old party lines in a certain degree, and thus to hold 
past prejudice and bitterness in abeyance. Thousands of Demo- 
crats who had no faith in your democracy stood aloof or went 
over to the Eepublican candidate. Thousands of Eepublicans 
who distrusted Mr. Blaine, or regarded him as an unfit candi- 
date, gave you their support. No great public question was at 
issue. The battle was fought on one side to keep Eepublican 
methods and Eepublican men in the Government ; and on the 
other side, to drive out those methods and men from the public 
service. 

Nevertheless, the platform of the party which put you in nom- 
ination and elected you, a platform which you wholly and uncon- 
ditionally indorsed, was explicit, and marked out for your admin- 
istration a line of policy which your pledge to the people who 
voted for you bound you in honor to carry out. Through that 
platform you engaged yourself to make a complete change in the 
public service ; to conform the Government to Democratic princi- 
ples ; to give the country a reformed and honest Civil Service ; 
to drag to light and punish Eepublican rascality ; to favor the 
reduction of the Treasury surplus, the decrease of taxation, and 
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such a revision of the tariff as would protect American labor while 
abolishing special protection for favored monopolies. 

You came to the Presidency, therefore, pledged to uncover 
Republican corruption and incompetence, and to illustrate Demo- 
cratic purity, economy, and general administrative excellence. 
You were expected to take off your coat and address yourself in 
your own way to the task : first, of "turning the rascals out;" 
second, of "counting the money;" and third, of "stopping the 
leaks." This was the programme formulated for you. Was ever 
a better opportunity to gain popularity offered to patriot or poli- 
tician ? A party obedient to his lightest wish ; a people just enter- 
ing on a return of prosperity ; a nation at peace with all the world ; 
an utter absence of exciting issues, and a clean white sheet on 
which to write his policy ! 

No extraneous influence has intervened to mar this roseate 
prospect. Your party has attempted no important legislation, 
except a scheme of tariff-revision, a scheme so crude and ill- 
digested that the wiser heads among them felt it necessary to give 
it the coup de grdce while yet in its swaddling-clothes. Your 
opponents, the majority in the Senate, have been rarely complai- 
sant, yielding to your wishes in all cases where a reasonable regard 
for propriety did not prevent, and only asserting their power when 
you insisted on regarding them, as well as your cabinet, in the 
light of a mere "personal convenience." The Democratic party 
has been responsible for the government, and you have been the 
government. No principle of Democratic polity has been on trial. 
On the contrary, every Eepublican dogma has remained in full 
force and effect. The tariff, the internal revenue, the currency, 
and the civil service, all remain to-day as your opponents left them 
at the end of a quarter of a century of power. A stranger, 
ignorant of the local political standing of members of your cabinet, 
might well be puzzled to discover that the National Administra- 
tion had been changed from Republican to Democratic. 

It may be claimed that the Democratic majority in the House 
is more responsible than yourself for the sluggish inaction of the 
party. But, nominated by the Democratic party, elected by the 
five million votes of the Democratic party, and bound by your 
pledges to carry into the government Democratic principles and 
purposes, as you were, was it not your duty to act in harmonious 
conjunction with the Democratic branch of Congress ? Were you 
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not in honor bound to consult with its members, and to use the 
Executive power and influence in all honorable and legitimate 
ways to strengthen their hands ? Did you do this ? Is it not true, 
on the contrary, that you repelled and insulted all but your pet 
^Representatives, now forming the " stay-at-home" brigade ? That, 
under Mugwumpian advice, yon held yourself aloof from Con- 
gress ? That your action demoralized and disorganized your 
party in the House ? Is it not plain truth that the Democratic 
House of the Forty-ninth Congress would have done better work 
if you had not been President ? 

A prominent newspaper in the City of New York, which op- 
posed your election with great vigor and some bitterness, has 
said, with considerable self-complacency of your administration, 
that it is only what the Democratic party ought to have expected, 
and has chuckled over the confirmation of its own former asser- 
tions, that you were not trustworthy as a Democrat, that you 
were wholly ignorant of statesmanship, and that your election 
would destroy the Democratic party. It has said practically to 
the Democrats : "You got what you bargained for." There is 
certainly some excuse for these retorts, and yet the position 
assumed is not altogether sound. Might not the blankness of 
your record on all great public questions and on national matters 
have warranted the hope that you would modestly place yourself 
under capable tutelage, and be prepared to carry out in good faith 
the policy of your party ? Did it not justify the belief that you 
would not commit the always fatal blunder of setting up a per- 
sonal policy of your own, and seeking to build up a party outside 
of that which made you what you are, and from which you have 
received all the honors you have so unexpectedly enjoyed ? 

It is true that when the Democratic party took you up, your 
previous life had been one continuous negation. Though from 
your twenty-third until your twenty-eighth year the country was 
in the throes of the most tremendous struggle of modern times, 
such was the prudent self-restraint or apathetic indifference, even 
of those youthful days, that not one of your associates can be 
found, able to recall one word ever uttered by you of interest in 
the country's welfare, or one expression of preference for either of 
the contending forces. The industry of neither friends nor foes, 
who sifted the ashes and raked over the record of your past life 
during your Presidential campaign, in anxious search, the one for 
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what they might commend, and the other for what they might 
denounce, was rewarded by discovering so much as a scrap of evi- 
dence that you were at any time aware that a war was in progress, 
except the solitary fact, that when drawn as a conscript, you fur- 
nished a substitute. 

The years that succeeded the rebellion were the most exciting 
and eventful in our political history. The war of ideas was hardly 
less fierce than the conflict of arms. Party lines were not only 
sharply defined, but the gulf that separated opposing theories was 
immeasurable and unfathomable. For a decade and a half the 
political caldron bubbled with an activity unrivaled, even in that 
nidus of political cyclones, the decade that preceded the Civil War. 
During this time, you were the candidate of your party for Mayor 
and Sheriff of the city and county in which you lived. At its 
close, you became a successful candidate for the office of Governor 
of the first State in the galaxy of associated commonwealths. 
Yet until your nomination to the Presidency, not a single utter- 
ance of yours upon any question of national policy is to be found 
in written or printed form. Slavery, "Squatter Sovereignty," 
" Bleeding Kansas," "Old John Brown," the Rebellion and its 
woful consequences, the collapse of the Confederacy, Emanicipa- 
tion, Lincoln's tragic death, Reconstruction, Manhood Suffrage, 
the struggle to maintain the public credit, — none of these questions 
were of interest enough to stir your pulses or unseal your lips to 
utter one word of approval or condemnation. You are probably 
the only man among the many millions who lived during that 
epoch, and who subsequently rose to high public position, of whom 
this can truthfully be said. So far as the world knows, the 
mighty conflict left your soul as undisturbed by any breath of feel- 
ing or conviction as the impalpable dust that gathers on the 
heaped-up rocks that line the rayless chambers of Nickajack. 

Other men have come to the Presidency with almost as little 
experience, and hardly more repute ; but not one has ever been 
chosen to that position, or even named in connection with it, 
whose opinions upon current political questions were not already 
understood or capable of irrefragable proof. 

I am really disposed to be indulgent toward your failings, be- 
cause I think a great deal of blame attaches to those who have 
constituted themselves your advisers, and have covered you with 
silly adulation. They are politicians, otherwise they would not 
VOL. CXLIII. — NO. 361. 42 
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have caught you in their toils. They know the power of flattery, 
even on a statesman. They were well aware how it would affect 
a novice, and one whose sudden and remarkable rise was almost 
certain to prepare his mind for a belief in his own superiority. 
With gross sycophancy, they told you that you made a better Presi- 
dent than Jefferson or Jackson. They were silly enough to com- 
pare you with Lincoln. The only possible ground of comparison 
between you and the first Kepublican President is that his party, 
like yours, came into power at his inauguration. But it came 
with a clearly-defined issue and a specific policy. Before Mr. 
Lincoln's name was mentioned for the Presidency, he had become 
a recognized exponent of Republican principles, and had formu- 
lated the tenets of his party with a sharpness of analysis no man 
of his time could rival. In the conflict of parties resulting in 
his election, whatever doubt there may have been as to the atti- 
tude of his party, there was none in regard to his position. 
Thousands of copies of his speeches in the debate with Douglas 
had found their way into American homes, and during the cam- 
paign a hundred thousand more were placed in the hands of 
voters. The people, it is true, knew little of Abraham Lincoln 
as a politician, but as a thinker and a formulator of political 
dogma, few men were more widely known or more justly appreci- 
ated. There was absolutely nothing in his career or his character 
to warrant a comparison with your own. Instead of the easiest, 
his task was the most stupendous ever attempted by an American 
statesman. Instead of assuming to be greater than his party, he 
called the most experienced of its leaders to his aid. Instead of 
caviling at censure, he took care to enlighten public opinion. In- 
stead of whining at criticism, he learned wisdom from abuse. 
Instead of prating of the difficulties of his position, this stiff-haired 
country lawyer boldly faced the enemy in his front ; out-generaled 
the most subtle of his adversaries in his rear ; held the allied 
monarchies of Europe in check by his sagacity, and set an example 
of unfailing cheerfulness. 

One problem of more than ordinary interest presented itself 
when fate cast the mantle of power upon your shoulders— the 
disposition of the public patronage. 

You made this problem a difficult one by your ill-judged 
action before your inauguration. You chose to plant yourself 
immovably on a theory, when you were utterly without experience, 
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and had no knowledge whatever of what your duties would re- 
quire of you in practice. With more than 100,000 offices filled 
by Republicans, and with the knowledge that your own party had 
been ostracized from any share in the government for nearly a 
quarter of a century, you deliberately pledged yourself not to re- 
move any public officer except for cause. You had no occasion 
to make this pledge. It was given to half a dozen self -consti- 
tuted catechists, and belied the promise you made before election 
to five million voters to uproot Republican methods and make a 
complete change in the public service. To be sure, you made 
the reservation that office-holders who were " offensive partisans" 
could not hope to be retained. But this was an absurdity. If 
you were honest in the pledge that no public officer should be 
removed except for cause, of course the " offensive partisanship" 
would have to be shown in the future, and men who desired to 
retain their offices would take care not to offend in that direc- 
tion, at least openly. 

Before you had been in office many days you were made practi- 
cally sensible of your blunder. You needed vacancies. While you 
ignored the requests of the party at large, which you called 
" spoils-hunting," you and the members of your cabinet had debts 
to pay. You had to remove men from office in the recess of the 
Senate, and to appoint others in their place. You refused to give 
your reasons for such removals, and this brought on the quarrel 
in the Senate which induced you to take the absurd and untenable 
position that the Senate had no right to information concerning 
removals, and that documents made official by having been placed 
on file in the public departments were your own private property, 
which you might cart away and burn up if you felt so disposed. 
In some cases, you fell back on the plea of " offensive partisan- 
ship." But, inasmuch as the appointments you made were mainly 
rewards for political and personal services, the men you appointed 
were quite as " offensive partisans" as those you displaced. 

If you had not raised this difficulty in your own path, the 
problem of the patronage might have been easily solved. In 
good faith to the five million Democrats who elected you, you 
were bound to make a complete change in the public service, and 
to get rid of Republican methods. In good faith to the country, 
you were bound to reform the public service, and make it efficient 
and honest. Common sense ought to have pointed out a clear 
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path to pursue in fulfilling both these obligations. But you had 
the example of no less a Democratic authority than Thomas Jef- 
ferson to guide you if you lacked common sense. When Mr. Jef- 
ferson became President, and found that the Federal offices were 
monopolized by one particular sect to the' exclusion of his own 
supporters, he asserted the rights of the majority. He said, in 
making removals : " I shall correct the procedure ; but that done, 
return with joy to that state of things when the only questions 
concerning a candidate shall be : Is he honest ? Is he capable ? 
Is he faithful to the constitution ? " If you had removed a little 
more than one half the Republicans you found in office, selecting 
the worst men, and had filled their places with the best Demo- 
crats you could discover, you would have accomplished your 
proper task. The people would have been represented in the 
Government in proportion to their numbers. The ascendency of 
Eepublicans would have ended. Republican methods would have 
been eradicated in all the public departments. The whole coun- 
try would have applauded your justice and liberality. Then it 
would have been proper and patriotic to have enforced there- 
after your doctrine of "no removals except for cause." 

But having stumbled over your own heels by your letter to Mr. 
Curtis and his dainty friends, you ought, at least, to have carried 
out your theory in good faith. If you had adhered to your dogma, 
and really made no removals at all except for cause, properly 
proven and sufficient to warrant forfeiture of office, and if you had 
made good appointments when vacancies did occur, you would, at 
least, have won respect for consistency. You did not do this. 
When you wanted places, you made removals, and your appoint- 
ments have certainly not been such as sincere and practical civil- 
service reformers can approve. 

You have fallen between two stools. You might have adhered 
honestly to your hastily-avowed theory, despite the obligations 
you were under to make a complete change. You failed to do 
this. Or you might have avoided any theory, and have consoli- 
dated your party by a tactful balancing of interests and a prudent 
use of patronage, thereby organizing it for future victory, with- 
out attempting to change its fundamental character. This, also, 
you failed to do. 

No better opportunity was ever offered to a leader of tact and 
capacity fhan that which you enjoyed. From your competitors 
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for the nomination alone, might have been selected a cabinet 
which for ability, experience, and meritorious party service, has 
rarely been equaled. Instead of thus conciliating its elements, 
you proceeded from the outset as if you owed nothing to the party 
that honored you with its support, treating its recognized leaders 
as impertinent intruders. 

In making up your government, the three most important 
places were accorded, not merely to one State, but to one faction 
of your party in that State : Lamont, your private secretary ; 
Manning, the " Boss" of your gubernatorial career, now Secretary 
of the Treasury ; and Secretary Whitney, of the Navy. You your- 
self made a fourth in this quadrangular quota of the Cleveland 
faction of New York, which I have placed in the order of their 
relative importance. 

Out of the Senate you took two Southern leaders, the one 
trained to statesmanship in the Congress of the Confederacy, the 
other the chosen pet of the extremists of his section. 

To these you gave the portfolios of Justice and the Interior. 
To the State whicb had not cast a Democratic electoral vote in 
eighty years you gave the portfolio of War. To the smallest of all 
the States, save one, in population and area, you gave the State 
Department. To all the great West that lies beyond Buffalo and 
northward of the Ohio, you gave the Postmaster Generalship ! 

As if this was not enough, you allied yourself with Mr. Car- 
lisle against your strongest support. You excavated from Ver- 
mont, a State that never gave a Democratic majority, an obscure 
provincial lawyer of the extinct "Copperhead" species, who had 
only once risen into National notice by a brutal and malignant 
assault on Abraham Lincoln, and sent him to England to become the 
laughing stock of two continents. You tendered to the King of Italy 
and the House of Hapsburg, in succession, a man so offensive that 
each refused to admit him to its territory as the representative 
of a friendly power. You sent as special envoy to Mexico one 
whose unfitness for the post was speedily made manifest. It is 
needless to go farther. If you had been the sworn enemy of the 
Democratic party, you could hardly have used the appointive 
power more to its detriment. 

Space will not permit an extended consideration of your rela- 
tions to the Civil Service and the reform initiated by a previous 
administration. Whether you are in favor of such reform, or 
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opposed to it, is still, to some extent, a mooted question. The 
belief is all but universal that you wish to pose as a reformer, and 
at the same time reap advantage as a spoilsman. Why should it 
not be? You have placed a Democratic "boss," of notorious 
antecedents, at the head of the Commission ; you have studiously 
refrained from extending the principles of this reform beyond the 
statutory limits already assigned ; you have countenanced the silly 
plea of " offensive partisanship," and used it as a cloak for punish- 
ing your enemies and rewarding your friends, and you have con- 
stituted the alleged cause of removal a prime qualification for 
appointment to the same office*. Despite the executive order for- 
bidding public officers actively to engage in political affairs, your 
private secretary, and the official heads of the Treasury and of the 
Navy, were in the thick of the fight in New York, lobbying to con- 
trol nominations and to win over the State Committee ; while your 
Postmaster-General hastened to Wisconsin to aid in the slaughter 
of General Bragg, who, as a Democratic soldier, was becoming 
unpleasantly prominent in connection with the Presidential 
candidacy of 1888. 

A curious phase of your official conduct has been your attitude 
towards the national legislature upon the subject of pensions. It 
would naturally be supposed that one whose military career was 
limited to the unwilling procurement of a substitute, would have 
felt some modesty in matters of this kind. On the contrary, the 
hundred vetoes coming from your pen, appear to represent the 
only official duty you have performed without complaint. You 
seem even to have experienced a malicious pleasure in their indite- 
ment, as if it afforded you some sort of personal gratification to 
withhold upon any pretext, the trivial rewards granted by legisla- 
tive act, for the performance of a service you carefully avoided. 
Your party in Congress, compelled by a sense of decency to stand 
by you in the conflict thus foolishly provoked, has paid dearly for 
its faithfulness. To your defenders on the floor of the House, 
the soldiers' ballots have proved as fatal as did their bullets to the 
Confederates a quarter of a century ago, while nearly every one 
who opposed your course in this matter, comes back with an in- 
creased majority. 

As a statesman and a patriot, your record is even more pitiful. 
You have debauched the public sentiment in regard to the Civil 
Service, until thousands of its stanchest advocates would gladly 
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welcome the advent of a consistent spoilsman, in order to be rid 
of the sickening subterfuge, evasion, and hypocrisy attending 
your professed administration of the law. If the reform survives 
the blow you have given, it will be a notable instance of the 
reverses a just cause can endure. 

Your intervention to prevent the passage of the Educational bill 
in the House would be a ludicrous exhibition of self-absorbed 
folly, did not its flagrant injustice transform the act into a crime 
against the nation and humanity. A large proportion of your 
party and practically all of the opposition in Congress were desir- 
ous of applying a tithe of our surplus revenue to washing away the 
stain of slavery — removing the curse of ignorance that through it 
fell on black and white alike, in the impoverished and unfortunate 
South. There were differences of opinion as to the expediency of 
the measure, and your own dogma that the President has no right to 
interfere with Congress would have justified you in holding aloof. 
But with your ordinary sagacity, you intervened to secure the 
defeat of the Blair bill. The rift in the " Solid South"— Virginia 
and North Carolina — attest how wisely. 

A united and exultant party transformed into a demoralized 
mob ; an opposition confidently expectant of further folly ; a coun- 
try curiously apprehensive of evil — these are the net results of the 
first two years of your administration. With the " Solid South" 
showing signs of fracture ; the Republican host re-formed, and 
confident in their front ; the Labor vote entrenching on their 
flank, and with you upon their backs, the Democratic party may 
well ask, with lugubrious forebodings, "What shall the harvest 
be ?" You have not only missed your opportunity, and forfeited 
your title to fame as leader or statesman, but it is even doubtful 
if there be left to you an available "equity of redemption." 

Aethub Richmond. 



